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INTRODUCTORY LECTURE 

BEFORE THE 

APOLLO ASSOCIATION IN NEW YORK, 

[BY THE REV. ORVILLE DEWEY, D. D. 
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1 1 shall place myself, in addressinj 



Oentlemen of the Apollo Association 

The ground on which I shall place myself, in addressing 
to you a few observations this evening, is the identity of all 
art ; — identity , in object, in the principles of criticism and 
culture, and in the reasons for promoting it. This is, at once, 
my subject, and my apology — my apology I mean, for this 
seeming departure from my own walk. Your own invitation 
indeed will acquit me of presumption with you ; but this is 
the apology which I have offered to myself. For I do not feel 
that I am departing . from my own walk, so far as I may at 
first seem to do. Letters and the arts of design, belong to 
the same great school. I consider myself as an artist, how- 
ever humble, as much as any one who has placed a painting 
on your walls. I regard the principles of all intellectual pro- 
duction, as being essentially the same. 

It is a common idea that painting as an art and pictures as 
objects of criticism, stand entirely by themselves; that they 
do not come within the range of men's ordinary judgment 
and feelings; that common men have no business to say any 
thing about them. Of an oration they think they can judge, 
but not of a painting ; of a book, but not of a picture ; of a 
fine landscape, but not of its representation on canvass. But 
as I do riot admit the propriety of this distinction, I do not 
feel the need of any pretension or pride of connoiseurship, to 
warrant me in offering some thoughts to you en the present 
occasion— introductory as they appropriately 'are for "me with 
my limited knowledge, and as I doubt not they will be, to 
deeper views by others on the whole subject of art. 

Let us then consider the identity of all art. If I am not 
mistaken, the topic will yield some results, not inappropriate 
to the purposes of this meeting and to the design of this course 
of Lectures. 

I say the identity of all art ; but I might say the identity of 
all action. As the universe is the expression of a Mind ; as 
every thing in heaven and on earth, is significant of something 
beyond itself; as every movement has a meaning, not a roll- 
ing world nor a falling leaf excepted, and the whole creation 
thus bodies forth an idea ; so, within the limited range of 
man's action, all is expression. Therejis nothing of final im- 
port in the whole world of man's industry or agency but this — 
but expression ; and he who has not seen this, has seen no- 
thing. He has neither the artist's, nor the poet's, nor the 
Christian's eye. He who sees nothing around him but a hard, 
dull, intractable, lifeless world, sees nothing but machinery, 
brick and mortar, hewn stone and wood work — that man un- 
derstands nothing, can interpret nothing, can describe; can 
paint nothing. He cannot paint still-Wkj without this insight. 
Without this, he will be but a sort of Chinese painter. The 
very flowers and birds which the Chinese paint so beautifully, 
look like wax work; and. the portraits which they copy, 
. seem, but for some coloring, to be pictures of the dead. But 
the mere wooden-bowl or axe-helve that a true artist paints, 
has life in it. The one looks as if it had been washed a thou- 
-sand tiines x and-the-Qther. as-if it.hadfelled a thousand trees. 
There is, I repeat, this identity in every thing that man has 
wrought — that it bears the stamp of his mind. Whether it 
be a plough or a picture, a statue of Canova or a log hut be- 
yond the mountains, an airy strain of music or a massive pile 
of architecture, a cotton manufactory or a gallery of art — all 
is expression. The liviDg thought of man not only wrestles 
in the heaving..crowd^hujt .it. stands revealed in the stately 
wall ; it looks out through the: windows of every house-iroQt; 
=- it breathos^om therifleiai^es^^ 
jgighs through the green leaves and the tall grass where bloody 
battle has been done;: it comes down as a presence upon every 
great field of momentous history like Italy, and weighs and 
presses upon the heart more than as if a living multitude 
were there. The face of the cultivated, and trodden world 
bears the impress ef human thought as its grand expression 
The tissues of human hearts, have woven all round this 
mighty globe — over mountain and over valley — over empire 
and throne, and bare cottage and barren sand — a robe of life. 
Now it is the peculiar province of the fine arts to unfold this 
life. All human action exhibits it ; but art proposes this ex- 
hibition as its very purpose and end. And in this definition of 
art are embraced not only architecture, sculpture, painting, 
and music, but also oratory, and writing, whether of prose or 
poetry. 

Let me be permitted, in passing, to claim this place for 
prose writing. It is as truly an art as poetry. I question, in 



to be the elder-born — born of ruder ages ; and 
lieve it. That is to say, I can believe that less mental culture 
is required to put words in that shape than in the shape of 
perfect prose; just as in the body, less culture would be re- 
quired to walk easily in trammels, than to walk gracefully 
without. If Hesiod and Homer had written in pros*, I doubt 
whether it would have been as good prose as the poetry was. 
And, to take a modern instance, I think no poetry of Mr. 
Southey shows so much real art, as his Espriella's Letters. — 
It is sometimes said to a prose writer of genius, " why do you 
not write poetry? I am certain it is in you." I am not sure 
—the poets and critics must pardon my extravagance — I am 
not sure but he might answer, " Because I am doing a better 
tiling." " Yes, but it is so much admired. If the thoughts 
you have expressed had been in party they would have given 
yon a reputation." " True, but this does not prove that poe- 
try is the higher art. Whatever is unusual is most likely to 
be admired. As 3Deech is the endowment of all, few are like- 
ly to understand what a\n exquisite instrument it is, and what 
exquisite art is implied in its perfection. A military man, 
with epaulettes and gay costume,- marching, with measured 
tread, at the head of his troops, will draw more eyes than he 
who walks gracefully along the streets ; and yet the military 
man perhaps would never reach that graceful carriage. If he 
be an accemplished man, he will, indeed; and so the best po- 
ets are among the best writers of prose ; as, for' instance, Mil- 
ton, Wordsworth, and our own Bryant and Dana. This fact, 
I think, is in my favor; especially when taken in connection 
with another, viz. that when you descend from the 1 highest 
walk of the art of writing, you will find more in proportion of 
unexceptionable and harmonious poetry, than you will of good 
sound prose. In other worda,. more men. of ordinary talent, 
proportionably, write good poetry than good prose. You will 
observe that I am not speaking at all of the essence of thought, 
that may exist alike in both. And that I suppose is what is 
mostly meant by those critics who wrap up all the world's ge- 
nius in poetry. But I am speaking strictly of the form of 
writing.. 'And what I assert at the least is, that prose- writing 
is as high a form. of art, as rhyme or rhythm. The latter is 
more admired, I repeat, because it is unusual — because it is a 
wonder— becauso jt is" more out of the common reach. But 
this no more proves that it is a higher art, than the same feel- 
ing would prove that court etiquette is a higher thing than true 
gentlemanly tact and good-breeding in a private drawing-room. 
" Verse," says Mr. Bulvver, — Ibegyou will bear with this di- 
gression a moment longer — " verse cannot contain the refining, 
subtile thoughts, which a great prese writer embodies : the 
rhyme eternally cripples it; it properly deals with the com- 
mon problems of human nature, which are now hackneyed; 
and not with the nice and philosophizing corollaries, which 
may be drawn from them. Though it would seem at first a 
paradox, common-place is the element of poetry rather than 
of prose. And sensible of this, even Schiller wrote the deep- 
«st of his tragedies, Fiesco, in prose." Tho wonder is, that 
any.body could have written a great tragedy in anything else. 
The formality of rythm is not natural t» it ; it stands in ac- 
cordance only with the buskins, the stage, the lights, the scene- 
shifting — in short with the artificial character of the whole 
thing. What would be thought, if a man should write u speech 
or a sermon in blank verse ? Or to take a stranger instance : 
what would be thought if a man in a great rage in tho street, 
or a man in deep grief by the fireside, should pour out his 
grief in blank verse ? Or suppose a man were to make love 
in blank verse. In all theso cases, I think the verse would be 
very blank indeed, and the faces of tho persons addressed, yet 
•more so. But to tragedy especially belong these bursts of 
feeling— of rage, grief, terror, pity, love. And therefore we 
should be apt to say, that tragedy— the language of passion- 
should be the simplest and most natural form of human speech. 
If any man has got a tragedy % n him— though he be not a 
verse-maker — I wish ho would try it. 

If I must ask you to pardon thin digression, gentlemen, I 
hope you will admit that it in not altogether inappropriate to 
my subject, or to the prcnunt occasion. 1 bring a. new claim- 
ant, asking for a place in the goodly brotherhood of tho arts. 
And far be it from me, in doing this, to depreciate truo poetry. 
Whatever well embodies tho loftiest forms of thought is well 
ofcid worthy. But the poets have so long been considered as 
enjoying a kind of monopoly in tho art of writing ; they aro so 
constantly spoken of by their critics as holding in their charm- 
ed vase oil the finer essence of genius, that they can well afi 
ford to bear some question of this pre-eminent claim, 



assert is the identity which exists, as I conceive, among all 
the fine arts. 

In the first place, the object of them all is the same— to ex- 
hibit some thought, some passion, or to set forth simply the 
truth of things, to make a just representation of a thing as it 
is. Whether the ideal or the matter of fact be the thing in 
hand, all the arts — architecture, sculpture, painting, music 
writing, oratory, — propose to do the same thing. Portrait 
painting is only telling — better indeed than words can — but 
still it is only telling how a man looks. Landscape painting 
answers to descriptive writing. Historical painting but em* 
bodies what history has recorded. And fancy pieces are but 
as the poet's or essayists pictures. They are often taken di- 
rectly from the poet's or the essayist's page. And that is the 
best painting, we are accustomed to say, " which tells its own 
story. 

In the nest place, the means used in the various arts, 
though dissimilar, are subject to the same laws. The pro- 
ceedure of thought in all is essentially the same. When a man 
makes an historical picture, he chooses a subject, he- lays out 
a plan, he divides it into heads, he determines what parts 
he will bring out into prominence, and what he will sink into 
shade, and he keeps in mind, in finishing every part, the gen- 
eral effect he intends to produce. Precisely so is it with 
every well devised, well executed, artist-like speech, oration, 
discourse, or essay. When I look upon a painter as he pro- 
ceeds with his work, I am constantly reminded of fltbe art of 
writing. When I see him lay out his plans I think of the 
plan of a discourse. When I see him blot a certain part, to 
work it but again, I think of the scepe verle stylum. When 
I see'him put his fingers upon a certain point of coloring, to 
soften it, I am reminded of the exchange of a stronger epi- 
thet for a milder one : for all must have a keeping, a tarmOny ; 
if a thing is said too strongly in one place, it will not agree 
with another thing said in another place. The painter's lights 
and shades, too, remind me of the lights and shades of a dis- 
course. And if he seeks after too much light, strives to make 
all striking and glaring, I call to mind more than one novice 
that I have known who did the same thing in his discourses — 
wanted to make every paragraph brilliant, every point promi- 
nent, and .so made nothing prominent, had no effective bril- 
liancy any where. 

II. If there be this identity in all art, then it follows that 
the principles of culture and the principles of criticism in all 
are essentially the same ; and I submit to you, as the second 
point in this discourse, whether it be not so. 

Let us look, first, at the principles of criticism, and let us 
resume for this purpose the comparison of a picture with a 
discourse or essay. We demand of each that it shall say 
something, that it shall say it distinctly, and say it effectually; 
distinctly that we may understand it, and effectually that we 
may feel it. In order to meet these conditions there must be 
a reigning idea in a painting, and there must be sharpness of 
outline combined with softness of coloring. The first being 
given (i. e., the reigning idea) the trial point with a painter, 
if one of the unlearned may speak, is to combine the two last, 
(i. e., the distinctness with the softness). In Murillo's paint- 
ings, and in some of Allston's, therejs a softness amounting to 
haziness. There is a^wa^*. of .(ustihej^ outline. In Michael 
Angelo's parcce, the fates, we have sharpness of. outline even 
to harshness and severity, though- perhaps his style in "this' 
respect may well suit the subject. It does not, however, as I 
must think, in his painting of the Last Judgment, in the Sis- 
tine Chapel. In the pictures of Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, 
Guido, and Domenichino, we have the true combination— the 
clearest outline with the softest coloring. 

Again; it is a principle of criticism in letters that a writing 
shall not pass beyond themod£iy of nature into extnryagance, 
rnoTTdTTsfiori^F"^ ^11.^^^1*3^^ ■ 

presume, is just as true of painting. The Venetian School: is 
an example of the former extravagance ; the school of the 
Caracci of the latter — the want of vigor and spirit — except 
that the Caracci have even too much ,depth of blue. In Van- 
dyke's portraits, too, it seems to me that there is always a cer- 
tain extravagance, not of coloring, but of expression ; while 
in Holbein's there is, as far 'as I have seen them, a want of 
vividness. 

True criticism, especially if it proceed upon the broad 
views which I now advocate, will indeed always be liberal. It 
will not make its frame- work of art like the bed of Procrustes ; 
it will not think to bring every thing to the same standard, 
There are subjects which are dream-like, where the features 
should look through a veil of mist. Such are some of Allston's ; 
though I confess that for a general style I no more like haze in 
a picture than haze in a speech. It may be an obtuseness in 
me, but I must acknowledge that whether I read, or hear, or 



in his lectures-— is like a library. There is many a book in 
which there is an admirable chapter, though it be not admira- 
ble as a whole ; and there is many a book of great merit 
which stands untouched upon the shelf, gathering the dust of 
years upon it, because Shakspeare, or Bacon, or Milton is 
near it. You may say that the w»rld cannot read or 
study every thing*ntlfchat\jt iswest it should read the best 
authors — study the best artists. I wish it really and thorough- 
ly did either ; for then would it be more liberal and more dis- 
cerning towards all merit. For now it talks the more about 
great names, the Jess it knows about tbem ; and thus upholds 
a law of destination — a dynasty in the world of mind, which, 
at least in my opinion, does cruel injustice to hundreds of 
meritorious authors and artists. This error, as I think it, 
ought to be corrected, and I believe it will be. I perceive 
already that this injustice is beginning to give way before a 
more diffusive and generous culture. The series of biographi- 
cal portraits lately appearing in the English reviews, and the 
devotion of one entire publication — the Retrospective Review, 
to the recovery of buried treasures, is gome proof of this. So 
too it is felt, that, in the moral world, a certain notable phi 
lanthrophy, is not to carry off all the honors of goodness. And 
it will yet come to be seen that all the world's treasures of 
goodness, beauty, enthusiasm, genius, greatness through ages, 
are not concentrated in a hundred wonderful individuals. — 
Ay, and the hundred too will be more fully, more truly appre- 
ciated then. The vulgar stare at distinction will give place to 
a finer discernment of all talent and merit. 

Let us now proceed from the principles of criticism to the 
principles of culture. What I assert is, that the principles of 
culture in all arts are essentially the same ; and those Kpon 
which I shall briefix insist are, good sense, moral feeling, and 
the general cultivation of the whole man. 

First, good sense. In statue, picture, poem, essay, or ora- 
tion this must be a pervading characteristic. Art is never 
to spread its wings beyond this strict boundary. The mo- 
ment that the poet or painter, the orator or sculptor thinks 
that good sense is a mean quality, and to be disregarded, he 
h virtually ruined. In all the greatest works of the human 
hand, in the poems of Homer, in the orations of Demosthe- 
nes, in th? Grecian sculpture, and in the best paintings of the 
Italian school is ever found the clear impress of this quality: 
If it is not the very stuff with which genius works, yet it is 
the very stamp upon the true coin. Many a forgotten poet 
had as much imagination as the highest, but he had not good 
sense. Cowley's conceits were as quaint, and curious, and 
brilliant as Shakspear's, but nobody reads Cowley, the poet, 
though his prose is admirable. The extravagant and fantas- 
tic Harvey had as much fancy as Jeremy Taylor, but he had 
not the good sense which is necessary to chasten, control and 
guide it. 

I shall be asked perhaps, what is good sense ? I do not 
know that I can better tell than every one already knows. 
But it excludes every thing that is unnatural, unreasonable, 
extravagant, improbable, unlike truth and life, unlike the gen- 
uine attitudes and expressions of real, sincere, human passion. 
Perhaps the most distinctive mark of it is, that the reader, 
the seer must feel that he might "have acted, looked, in the cir- 
cumstances supposed, just as the picture, the essay before him 
represents. If not, then the matter before him wants good 
sense. To him, at least, it wants good sense. And if The 
asked again, who is to be the judge of this quality ? I answer, 
the common and universal mind of the world. Let any wo- 
man, who looks at the Judith and Holophernes of Christopher 
Allori, ask herself whether she or any other woman could 
look as the Judith is painted, ; in the circumstances — a woman 
who has just cut off the head of the sleeping satrap, and , 
brings it in clutched by the hair and dripping with blood, mid' 
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fact, whether it is not a higher art. Poetry, indeed, is more see> I have a g^ degire t0 know some thing. I do not like 
artificial,, but I doubt whether it is the higher art-Y**^^! jtoie left in the dark as to what an author or a painter means. 

I can weHbe=- Yh»e tho 



thought that it was his very business to tell me, that 
that was the very thing he professed to do ; and if I am to be 
left in the shadows of imagination, I had rather they should 
be my own, than his. There is but too much of this style in 
our modern philosophy, poetry, and fine writing as we call it ; 
and I will not deny that I have intended to apply the same 
observation to the style of Allston. Mr. Allston is truly a 
poet and a man of genius ; but I cannot fall in with that na- 
tional spirit of self-sraise, which maintains that he has already 
taken his place by the side of Guido, and Raphael, and 
Leonardo da Vinci. To see that proved, I must wait — I 
will say it though I die for it — I must wait for the Belshazzar. 

True criticism, I have said, i3 liberal. It will distinguish 
among the different works of the same hand. Allston's 
Jeremiah is not hazy, and the Baruch in that piece is admira- 
ble — soft and distinct too. So Rubens often paints — as I 
think it has been said, at least I have often thought it, in a 
raw-head and bloody-bone style. But when I come to see 
the Crucifixion of St. Peter in the church of Cologne, and 
especially the twelve apostles in the Rospigleasi Palace at 
Rome, I perceived that his genius was capable of almost any 
style, of the utmost delicacy, finish and beauty. 

But it is time after all this boldness, that I should say a 
word in defence of this liberty of criticism. And my defence 
lies in the principle I am contending for, that the great laws 
of all criticism on art, are essentially the same. Any one of 
you that is a painter will not hesitate to give your judgment 
on books. Why shall I not give my judgment on pictures? 
I contend that the art of writing is as profound and as diffi- 
cult to be criticised as the art of painting; nay, and I think, 
more so. Painting more directly appeals to the eye — to the 
gene ra l ob serving ey e==jflu,thp general and. natural sense of 

propriety and beauty. Writing is a more recondite art — 
more out of reach of the common judgment. Good writing 
is really, though men may not know it, a greater mystery than 
good painting. Do I say, then, that no culture, no taste, no 
habit of observation is nocessary to judge of painting ? Far 
enough from it. I assert the right to judge, subject precisely 
to these limitations. But the same limitations apply equally 
to writing. I may be wrong in my judgment of one or the 
other. I may be quite wrong in the opinions I have ventured 
to offer concerning painters and paintings. But I hope I 
have vindicated t\e common right to judge, and that I shall 
not be charged with a want of modesty in having ventured, 
certainly with diffidence, to use it. 

Let me add one further observation upon criticism and tho 
arts. I have said that true critism is liberal; and the obser- 
vation I have to make is, that in all the fine arts great injus- 
tice is generally done to all but the first rate excellence. In 
literature and in painting few names boar away the palm of 
merit. They fill the magazines, the newspapers, the mouths 
of the people. There is no just discrimmination of the many 
artists and writers, who are approaching more or less nearly, 
and gome of them very nearly, to the same excellence. This 
is extremely discouraging as well as unjust to modest and 
patient labor. It does not ask to be first, if it is not first, 
but it does, and does rightfully, ask to bo appreciated. And 
the wrong done is an argument, as far us it goes, for what 
you are doing, gentlemen, for spreading u truer and m*re 
discriminating taste among the people. For this it ia pre. 
cisely that is wanted to correct the superficial and wholesale 
judgments of the public. Listen to the conversation of cul- 
tivated men, and you will find that they go down from great 
works that rise a little abovo tho rest—from the great and 
ever-quoted names, and find a thousand beauties in the regions 
that lie beneath. Or placo a company of artists or of real 
connoiHseurs in this gallery, and you will find that they are 
not altogether occupied with two or thrco pieces, but that 
they note a thing-— a part of a picture for instance, beautiful- 
ly done hero ; or a hand or an eye exquisitely painted there ; 
they do justice to all. Just as a hasty traveller, who has 
spent two or three weeks in Switzerland, comes home, talking 
of nothing but Mt. Blanc oJungfrnu, while one who lias spent 
a season in travelling over it, will talk of a hundred pinnudoH 
and ol'many u lovely nook and glassy lake .spread all over that, 
land of beauty — aland of which a friend of mine, once l ravel- 
ling with me there, Raid, nn wo .stood gu/.ing upon itu wonders 
"Ofi! it ie a glorious picture, not in the Cranio of the world." 
But tho public, in tho great field of* literatnre and art, in like 
tho hasty traveller. It daos no justice to minor beauties 
and humbler merlin, fov in this respect a gallery of pictures, 
■nd I jhink SJr Joshua Reynolds, haa m.nd« £hg earn r«m,a,rk 



pail. Or, to make a more daring observation, l&jok at the 
Madonna della Seggipla of Raphael. It is the mother of the 
long expected Messiah. So much was this honor desired, 
that marriage among the Hebrews was held in special favor, 
and celibacy was a peculiar disgrace on this very account. 
And now the desire that swelled in the bosom of ages is ac- 
complished in the breast of this humble female, hailed with 
angelic congratulations, favored and blessed among women. 
What a rapt expression of gratitude will there be in her 
countenance ! What depth of thought in her eye ! What 
visions will seem to float before her of wonders and glories to 
be unveiled in the future. 

Can it be, then — I ask with modesty — but can it be that the 
Madonna is fitly represented as the beau ideal of mere phys- 
ical beauty— as a beautiful woman, seated of a summer's af- 
ternoon, in a luxurious bower,? " Beautiful exceedingly" it 
is ; but the question is, is it the kind of beauty — is it touched 
with the expression that belongs to the occasion ? Or, for 
another example — look at Allston's Jeremiah. It is a prophet 
in the mement of inspiration, communing with God — receiv- 
ing a message from the Infinite One: and yet, but for the up- 
ward cast of the eye, it appears to me more as a warrior than 
as a prophet. I suppose it is the furor divinus that is in- 
tended to be represented ; but I cannot admit that that furor 
should so entirely partake of physical and earthly qualities. I 
will not ask you to pardon the adventurousness of these criti- 
cisms. I am not pretending to judge of minor points in the 
artists' skill, but of the great and leading expression; and of 
this, I hold I am as much entitled to have an opinion, as I am of 
the leading impression of a poem* or a discourse. I may be 
quite wrong in the opinion I have ventured to express con- 
cerning these pictures : but nevertheless a man is but a man, 
and I know no idols, no divine models among men ; I cannot 
yield to the common inference that because a man is a great 
man, therefore every thing which he docs is great. And I 
will only ask you to suppose that in a poem or tale, the Ju- 
dith, the Madonna or the Jeremiah were represented — the 
leading expression of their character, office or situation given, 
as it in those picture*, and then so say, whether it satisfies 
you. 

The second principle of culture which I have mentioned is 
moral feeling. Without this— without glowing conceptions, 
and a real love of moral beauty, there can be no successful 
culture. What Cicero said of the orator is equally true of the 
painter ; he must be a good man. A had man — a man essen- 
tially bad — devoid of all moral and spiritual "emotion, cannot 
be a good artist. And for this plain reason : that the highest 
traits in every thing he has to paint are moral. It is so even 
in nature ; it is emphatically so in the human countenance. 
Suppose the artist attempts to paint the countenance of tho 
martyr — of him who in the last dread hour, amidst the blows 

and taunts of hardened and malignant executioners," is giving 
up his soul to his Maker. How is the artist to do this, if he have 
no conception of the feeling of the martyr — no experience in 
himself of faith, or prayer, or forgiveness! How otherwise 
is he to pourtray that most touching vision of all mortal love- 
liness and immortal triumph united — that resplendent divinity 
and softened humanity which blend in the dying martyr's 
countenance— that strength, fortitude, might, as of an angel to 
endure — that meekness as of a child to submit — that pity as 
it "were of a seraph, clothed with all mortal sensibility — that 
forgiveness that speaks through every trembling feature, " lay 
not this sin to their charge" — that trust in God of the lifted 
eye and the parted lips — that trust swallowing up, embosom- 
ing the poor suffering nature — beaming through the last do- 
parting shadows of mortal struggle and infirmity, buoying up 
the sinking spirit, and bearing it away, disburthened of every 
earthly weight and pain and sorrow, to the bosom of God ! — 
how, I say, is a man to do this, unless he haa it in him, to feel 
that he too could be a martyr to truth and duty ! 

Hence it is that an age more skeptical than believing, more 
inquisitive than confiding, is not likely to bo an age of any 
great achievements in art. This, more than any thing else 
perhaps, explains the present decline in tho world, of poetry 
and painting. I can conceive of no worse omens for litera- 
ture and art than that their cultivators should be found sepa- 
rating themselves from the great bonds of religious feeling 
and observance — -should be found bending over their desks or 
their easels on Sunday, rather than at church — should be found 
putting off one form of religion, and not putting sn another. 
Nothing perhaps so well accounts for that extraordinary out- 
burst of Italian poetry and painting between the thirteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, us the prevalence then of a religious 
spirit. Dante, Petrarch and Tasso, Michael Angclo, Leon- 
ardo da Vinci, and Rnphuel, were filled with religious de- 
voutness, such as it was. Christianity had then a season to 
sink undisturbed and unquestioned into the hearts of men. 
The dark ages of struggle had passed by; and the doubting 
age had not come. AVill not the same thing be found true of 
every literature, Grecian, Roman or English — that it has filled 
just such intervals — after tho moral elements of society 
have nettled into quiet fuilh, and before they have been cloud- 
ed by the exhalations of prosperity or choked by the streams 
of luxury — an interval between the rugged mountain and the 
low, rich valley — in other words, that the brightest oonstella- 
l.ioim of geniiiHliavo nhono forth after the storm and before the 
earth-born mists and damps had rison to obscure them. .1 
know that these comparisons may point to other than moral 
influences; but believing that, moral influences aro the most 
potent of all, and not only believing, but knowing, seeing, thnt 
every great age of literature and art has been informed, pen- 
e|,rated ? quickened, kindled all over, with moral fervors, I ure 



persuaded that the comparisons I have made point especially 
to these. Inward, confiding, believing, spiritual energy, is 
the soul of art and literature — it is the intellectual might of 
the world. 

One further principle of culture I proposed to consider, and 
that is the cultivation of the whole man. Every work of art 
is the work of the whole man, and therefore will bear the 
stamp of his general improvement. If it were a work of the 
mere fingers, then extraordinary execution without a soul might 
make a great musician, or exquisite finish without a just plan 
and design might make a great painter, But it does not. If 
the fingers only work, without the head and the heart, the re- 
sult may be pretty, finical, wonderful in its way ; but it will 
not be a soul-moving work of art. How much of our music 
bears this character — mere digital dexterity — mere trilling 
and quavering of the voice! How rarely is a young lady told 
that when she 6sats herself at the piano-forte or harp, she 
should do so with the same view as a man rises qp tq make a 
speech — to say something, and so to say it that others shall 
understand and feel it ! This is true, too, of instrumental 
music : it is nothing, if it does not express a sentiment ; and 
tho. mere instrument in the hands of a great performer seems 
to have more soul in it than the entire man or woman who is 
a mere execution— machine. If this high and spiritual view 
of music were taken, the time now so wearily devoted to it 
by many would not be felt to be lost upon the acquisition of a 
mers fashjonable accomplishment; but it would be conse- 
crated to the culture of the highest nature. Fpr what would 
it then be, if the music were well selected, bwt a constant en- 
deavor to conceive, to feel, to be embued with the purest 
and noblest sentiments 1 It is said that the songs are almost 
all silly Ipvergpngs, filled with sickly sentiment. I must take 
leave to object to this as a general definition even pf Jove? 
songs. Many of them express the noblest sentiments. I will 
take the fir3t that I lay my hand on : 

" And ye shall walk in silk attire, 
And siller have to spare, 
Gin ye '11 consent to be his bride, 
Nor think en Donald mair. 

Oh ! who would buy a silken gown, 

With a poor broken heart ! 
And what to me 's a siller crown, 

If from my love I part ? 

I would na walk in silk attire, 

Nor braid with gems my hair, 
Gin he whose faith is pledged wi' mine, 
Were wranged and grieving sair." 
That I aver is no sickly sentiment; and well were it, if it 
sunk more deeply into the heart pf every luxurious and 
worldly age. Save us above all from making woman merce- 
nary — from making the love of woman mercenary ! It is like 
taking the richest diamond, and grinding it down to McAdam- 
ise the streets, that the chariots of luxury may roll more 
smoothly over them ! 

But to draw the general topic on which I am descanting 
more directly to the present occasion ; the arts of design can 
never flourish without a wide and generous culture of the 
whole man. When in my early youth I studied Cicero de 
Oratore, I thought I was to put myself under the teaching of 
a mere rhetorician ; that he would tell me how to stretch out 
my hand and how to tone my voice, and things of that sort. 
But I soon found that the noble old Roman was demanding 



that the orator should learn every thing — know everything- 
be every thing ; that, according to his idea, the whole rounded 
circuit of human perfection, came within the orator's walk. 
Now, I think, that this equally applies to the artist; and in- 
deed in the greatest artists ; this idea has been realized. To 
advert for a moment to their positive acquisitions ; Michael 
Angelo-wss j&_ great archite"ctrscuTp&r_and-poet, as well as 
jiaiatgr:.: jRaphael was studious in' history^ Vej 



the pleasure it will give. Five hundred are often spent for a 
dinner, a supper, an entertainment where pleasure passes 
and perishes in a night; while a picture may, in a far higher 
way, please us and our children after us, hundreds of years. 
Nor in any other way canpictures be distributed among the mass 
of the people. But for this they must be locked up from the 
public in the dwellings of the opulent. A similar institution 
in Edinburgh is spreading fine paintings all over Scotland. 
One such painting in a coqntry village is a blessing to all its 
inhabitant It is more a curiosity there: it is more looked 
at and studied, A few such teachers in a village would 
spread an influence all around them. They would speak from 
the silent walls to passing generations. It may be thought 
extravagant to say it, bnt I certainly should look for a higher 
faste and refinement in such a place, 

And of what especially would paintings be teachers ? I an- 
swer, pf what in this country we most especially need. They 
would be teachers of the beau ideal, the beautiful, the sub- 
lime. This is the special province of the arts of design. Al- 
though tbuy lahor under some difficulties and defects compared 
with writing, yet they certainly can portray a beauty, a sub- 
limity, which the pen cannot ; or at any rate, they appeal 
more directly, and by means more appropriate, to the sense 
of beauty and grandeur. Now, this appeal, I repeat, is pre- ' 
cisely what our country wants, both as a new and as a repub- 
lican country. In the one charaoter, it has no time-honored 
structures, no old ruins, and fewer venerable associations, to 
address the eye and the heart. In the other, it has parted 
with many titles to respect and reverence, be they right or 
wrong — monarchy, a court, a nobility. By all means are eB. 
thusiasm and veneration to be cultivated hero. We want them to 
meet the aU-surrounding, every-where-penetrating tendencies 
to the practioal and the palpable, which, like eur railroads* 
are binding the country ia chains of iron ; we want such aid to 
lighten the pains-taking of gain, and to assuage the anxieties 
of ambition. 

I do not set myself against the practical spirit of the coun- 
try, nor its gainful industry— it is all very well in its place; I 
only say that it needs to be modified by the infusion of other 
principles ; and that it is by such united influences only that 
we can expect to lay the foundation and build the superstruc- 
ture of asleep and solid, a fair and beautiful national charac- 
ter. Let religion, let preaching, let literature, come with its 
help to this work ; — and let art, too, come, with its wonder- 
working and wonder-inspiring hand. Let the sense of beau- 
ty be enshrined in the heart of the people. I would rather 
that one silent, calm picture of martyr-like heroism or of 
saintly beauty, sunk into the public heart here, than to know 
of some great and agitating speculation, which had put a mil- 
lion of gold into the public coffer. 

The artist has in this country — which s© much needs him — 
I believe, a glorious field. He has not princes indeed for 
his patrons ; but he has a public of educated, intelligent and 
increasing millions. Let him not distrust it ; let kirn not be 
wanting, and I promise him, that we will not be wanting. — 
The human heart is for ever the same— the same now that it 
was in the days of Vinci and Raphael. Let him not think 
that it is turned to stone. Or, if he thinks so, let him try it 
once; let him strike it with the rod of genius, and if it is not 
deaxUr-ond it- A <?wt -deacU--die -waters will flow; and they 
will\jfertilize a"dj>eautify the land in which he lives and in 
which he shall lie : — die, and yet die not — for no noblo deed 
shall bo Ranted in the quickened and springjng life of this 
youflafid country 5 but green bays and bright flowers shall rise 
from it, and flourish around it, in perpetual and everlasting 
memorial. 



poetry, antl spHistinguishea 1 "for liis khowledgeof architecture' 
that he gave designs for many palaces in Rome and through 
Italy, and was entrusted for a while with carrying on the 
building of St. Peters. Leonardo de Vinci was one of the 
most accomplished men of his time ; conversant not only with 
all the fine arts, but with science, literature, the arts of me- 
chanism, and with all manly exercises. 

But positive acquisitions alone do not satisfy our idea of the 
fully cultivated and accomplished man. They may still leave 
the man quite angular, ill-shapen, defective. As all the ac- 
complishments which can be heaped upon a young woman, all 
the finishings of the schools, all the languages and all the rules 
got by heart, may still leave her far from being a graceful and 
agreeable person, so all the mere learning in the world, may 
fail to make a graceful and accomplished artist. The true 
culture, which means something very different from mere 
acquisition, is the culture of the heart, of the affections, of the 
imagination, of the taste, of beau ideal in every thing. As in 
the human body, it takes a hundred organs, sinews, nerves, 
to make one graceful step, gesture, attitude, so in the mind, 
it requires the combination of many qualities to reach the 
grace of art. There is a certain fine, almost indescribable 
perception of the true, the fit, natural, well proportioned and 
harmonious, that can come from nothing but general culture. 
Taste in art is like good breeding in manners ; it cannot be 
learned from rules, nor diagrams, nor schools any way ; but it 
is the breathing out of the inward life. What but this is it 
that spreads over some landscape-paintings, x such an air of 
truth and reality, nay, and of sentiment too, as if they were 
touched all ever with a feeling — warm without being garish, 
and quiet without being csld. Nothing but a loving commun- 
ion with nature can produce such paintings, and that commun- 
ion can never be enjoyed but by a pure, gentle and loving 
spirit. Claude Lorraine's pictures tell you at once that they 
wero breathed upon by an inward life. What is it, again, 
that produces such different results in that favorite subject 
with painters — The Descent from the Cross. 

In some paintings of that same, all is literal, cold, and deso- 
late ; death weighs upon the picture, and weighs upon your 
heart. But others, as that of Guerin in the Baltimore cathe- 
dral, are so composed, so colored, so filled with triumphant 
expression, that you fear as you gaze, that ' death is swallow- 
ed up of victory." What can account for this difference but 
tho different feeling of the artists ? In the one, death has con- 
quered ; in the other, it is swallowed up in the glory that is to 
come. And I will venture, indeed, to express the belief, that 
the highest art will never produce a result that is entirely dis- 
gusting or revolting. In a well-proportioned, well-balanced 
mind, this is never the view of any thing ; but over all, on the 
contrary, it spreads the relief of its own beautiful nature. — 
Even in viewing the group of the Laveroon — scene of horroi 
as it is— the mind is filled with a strange and thrilling pleas- 
ure. And never in nature nor in man, is there any thing so 
dark and distressful but there is something to relieve it. But 
that something will not be perceived unless it i3 by a mind 
that is large and comprehensive ; schooled in religion, schooled 
in philosophy and faith, and touched with the beautifulness 
of nature, divine, and hopeful, aad triumphant. 

III. Let me detain you, gentlemen, a few moments longer, 
with one ©r two remarks, appropriate, I think, not merely to 
this occasion, but the particular object of your association. — 
And let me add that these remarks, will still fall in with the 
general tenor of this lecture. 

For, if I have rightly set forth the essential identity of all 
the fine arts, it will follow that the arts of design demand to 
be fostered for as good reason as literature, poetry, or music. 
They have their place in the same great work of cultivating 
the public mind, refining its taste, elevating its moral feeling, 
and promoting its highest happiness. Painting is the poetry 
of visible form, color, and expression. The graver can set 
forth a high moral lesson as well as the pen ; I need only 
point you for proof to the wonderful creations of Retsch. Tha t 
leering Devil in the Game of Life: that poor youth, so beau- 
tiful, so anxious, so sad, so irresolute, so fated— ah ! many a 
youth might have sat for that picture, and many a wily and 
treacherous demon has been near, and played the game, and 
won it. 

This association, too, is formed to foster native art ; I hope 
you do not say patronize it, for I must confess that 1 do not 
like to bo patronized, and I do not believe that any body else 
does. But the design is to benefit ourselves, by spreading 
among us the works of our own artists. A Veil do they de- 
serve it: and I hope the time will come when our church 
walls will bn opened to them. So well do they deserve it, 
that I will not dishonor them by comparing their claims with 
those of the refuse stuff that comes over in ship loads from ! 
•ope — though there be, as we are told in the advertise- ! 



1< 

ments, real origi;:<il*lh\y>\uwU, Tiiians, Guides, and Sulvator 

Rosas in every one of thuso woxokkkut. collections. 

But grant it. may be said that painting should bo fostered 
as well as literature, as well as poetry and song — why 
not. lot it take its chance with the rest? AY by form an asso- 
ciation to farther its objects? This objection overlooks one 
material dillerew.ee. The booh, when it is written, is printed. 
That work of art is multiplied into thousands of copies, which 
ly come within the reach of all who choose to read. It is 



not; so with the painting. It is too expensive for the most ot' 
us to buy. AVhal then so proper, as a joint stock company 
like this, to trade for pictures, something better than (wis 
from the North-west coast, or pearls from Ceylon : a lottery? 
the only good one that I ever hoard of, when for five dollars 
ono niojj draw u prlxq wprfh Jiye hundred,-T worth for more in 



r£\ ie Tjverpool Albion contains a brief sketch of a ]ynch on 
\ jnerienn ship Victoria, as she was about, proceeding on 
yage, having cleared for New-York. A dispute lad aris- 
ing the owners, two of whom are Engl i si i me vi, ant3 of 
iool. One of them Mr. Sharp, ordered the c__ .in not 
art wlfji the ship ; but the captain declined recognizing 
ners in Liverpool, and insisted on proceeding on his 
■, according to his instructions from his American own- 
harlcston. The ship was warping down to Prince's 
;ates, when Mr. Sharp sent onboard seventy men, who 
id tumultuously on tho yards, and cut loose all her 
nd the sails came tumbling down on the heads of the 
and crew. The pier and ships in the neighborhood 
ion covered with spectators, who cheered on the work 
ng as it progressed to suit their fancy of national rights, 
period, by virtue of handspikes, «fec., the captain and 
v (the latter stood bravely by him) succeeded in clear- 
decks of the intruders. 

sharp personally directed his men, who then took pos- 
of an old brig which was hauling into another dock at 
e, and by the use of chains scoired the two vessels 
r, so that they would jam at the gates. The captain 
o much embarrassed by Sharp's men cutting his warps; 
reached the gates, where both vessels were firmly 
i in. A number of police men and dock masters went, 
d to reduce the tumult, but all their authority was lost 
:onfusion. The tide now became ebb, sjo that the gates 
ot be opened. In the evening a company of Ameri- 
tes, not caring to know the merits of the case, regard- 
• the American flag, went on board at an appointed 
id in twenty minutes every sail was again in its place, 
ship ready for sea. Sharp's men assembled in great 
s, discovering that the ship could go out in the night 
The captain applied to the civil athorities, who furnish- 
with fifty armed men to protect his vessel from any 
The captain had a steamer ready to tow him down, 
harp.had two steamers and ample force with grappling 
) hitch on and tow him up the river, 
lolice were, in this case, too formidable a body to at- 
id so the ship went unmolested to sea that night, 
lock and harbor masters were arraigned to render an 
of the disorder in the dock, but the authorities allow- 
Sharp's conduct to pass unnoticed, 
writer of the above was an eye-witness to the whole 
nd so can corroborate the statement of the Albion. — 
>mmends it to the consideration of such English Tory 
as the John Bull and Liverpool Mail, which are now 
i troubled about American mobs. The story, as pub- 
n the Albion, was hardly copied into any other Eng- 
nt so choice are they all of England's good name. — 
if Com. 



iaordinary Murder. — As a young girl, of the can- 
Xcufchatel, was proceeding to a neighboring village, 

* accosted by an old soldier who entered into conversa- 
th her, and they jogged on amicably together. The 
jirl informed her companion, that she was proceeding 
lext village for the purpose of receiving 400 francs for 
rents, and that she would sleep in the village. " For 
t," said the veteran, " I am a poor devil, and cannot 
o pay for a bed at an inn ; but I shall find a bundle of 
imewhere or other ; however, let me tell you, my pretty 
, that it is very imprudent on your part to travel alone 

much money about you. My road lies the same way 
s. Shall I accompany you?" They parted, and it 
reed that the soldier should call at the inn in the mor- 
The following day, as the appointed hour drew near, 
ng girl began to. consider that she had been very im- 
t in placiag so much confidence in a man she knew 

• of, and expressed her alarm on the subject to the 
y. The latter soon tranquilized her, by saying, " I 
le you in a room, and when the soldier comes, I will 
i that you are gone." This was agreed on, and when 
fellow came, he was informed that the maiden had 

This excited some discontent on his part, but he has- 
ifter her, and inquired of all he met if they had seen a 
girl of such a description, and constantly received a 
re answer. This made him uneasy, and 1c returned 
inn, and earnestly, but in vain, inquired f»r the girl, 
s still here, I am sure," cried he, " for there is herbas- 
The landlady grew pale. A gendarme, whj was prc- 
5ked her what had stained her gown with bhocj. She 
replied that she had killed two rabbits- for df.^y/. A 
was made all over the house, whnn, lo ! a corf je was 
n a cellar. The wretched woman had assaisinated 
abed the poor girl. — [Swiss paper. 



" Where'er he ronui?, j 
His heart, untrnmniclc 
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INDEPENDENCE DAY. 

As the Fourth of July occurs on Saturday, wc this week an- 
ticipate the regular day for the publication of the New World, 
and issue it on Friday. The occasion is one which every true 
American should hold sacred. It is a day for patriotic 
joicings and celebrations. It is a «lay for the revival, in all 
its energy, of that American spirit which distinguished our fa- 
thers and led them on to the achievement of our independ- 
ence. For an inadequate object did they toil and fight unless 
we maintain, in all its original brightness, that independence 
to which they aspired. " Against the insidious wiles of 
foreign influence, I conjure you " (said the immortal 
Washington) " to believe me, fellow-citizens, the jeal- 
ousy of a free People ought to be constantly awake." 

Let us ponder upon these memorable words of the great 
and good Father of his Country. Let them sink deep into our 
hearts on this day consecrated to the celebration of the anni- 
versary of the promulgation of our great Charter of Freedom. 
Whether this foreign influence approach us in the shape of a 
foreign lampooner and blackguard, or whether it come in the 
shape of international treaties and overtures, let our jealousy 
be equally awake. Let us advocate and cherish a sincere re- 
publican and national spirit — a true American spirit — the no- 
ble spirit of '76, the spirit, which proposed and achieved our 
glorious Independcnce,in spite of ail the hireling soldiers and 
penmen of the Old World. 



totalism. — A sight, such as was never behre witj 
in Chalvey, occurcd on Tuesday last, on theoccasioa. 
^dividual, a ' ' -»~-i: 



J,3a.2'x.*vuJX?f -there a shade 



AMERICAN ROMANCE. 
The first desideratum for an American novel doubtless is, 
that it should be truly American — that its descriptions of 
scenery should be American descriptions of American scenery, 
not English descriptions applied to American scenery, nor 
American descriptions applied to European scenery. So with 
its portrait of manners — so with the peculiar modes of think- 
ing with our people, who, out of the cities especially, are a 
peculiar and an original people. Is all this accomplished by 
our American writers ? We are much disposed to doubt it. 
Some of them have laudably attempted, indeed, and in a few 
instances succeeded in bringing out American nature to some- 
thing like tt true likeness ; but still is not that nature, as by 
them exhibited, too often mingled with nature in the old 
world? Are not our writers still influenced, insensibly per- 
haps, by patterns received from abroad ? Do they not still 
write as young artists often paint a portrait (which, if done 
aright, would of course be an original picture) with one eye, 
from time to time* glancing_to. some~masterpicce which thev 
he wnll for a genergl gu ide L here toj jclp 
And while this is done, 
yonder that the performance, whether of writer or art 
auld come from the creating hand as much an imitation 
original picture ? 

tically we have achieved our independence of Great 
n ; but in a literary point of view, it may well be doubted 
er we are not still in bondage, and if so, we shall never, 
have shaken off that bondage — till we cease to let for- 
'riters think for us, and describe for us — till we cease to 
v English wings for American muses — till we launch out 
rt, with a sole dependence on our own strength, and, 
tat strength, grapple with our own subjects — we shall 
.ee a truly American novel of decided excellence. Now 
ire right— if there is still a leaning on Great Britain in 
espects, if the spirit of imitation still lingers among us, 
VJectionable, how degrading is the fact ! How liable 
iption of sentiments and principles inapplicable to our 
ions — principles and sentiments, the effect of which, 
I of thus extending, we should be busy in counteracting, 
instance Scott. Much has been written which as free 
cans we can never countenance. Kings and nobles, in 
ids, become factitiously exalted, or at the worst, have 
teresting foibles. The weak, intolerant and contempt- 
mes I, became a man of such shrewdness and amiable 
ricity, that we became enamored of the monarch ; while 
;d and energetic Cromwell, who dared oppose the divine 
f kings, is drawn in color.-* from which we turn in ab- 
cc and disgust, and his followers, but another name for 
grim fathers, are little better than canting hypocrites, 
we Can scarcely refrain from despising. But is there 
paragement thrown on our insiiuuions by this ? Is there 
son in such sentiments, if adoptud by us, oven in remote 
i? 

same caution should also be ours in guarding against 
ii it of imitation in respect to descriptions of manners, 
y ai»d every thing done on American ground work, 
ot this bondage then alike pernicious, degrading and 
;ssary in a country like ours, where the very element* 
ry, and the food of philosophy, are spread in the richest 
on around us — where the erratic movements, and wild 
s of our aboriginies, who tuned their spirits by the roar 
r mountain cataracts, are ours — where the glorious 
■ments of our fathers, who imitated their own symbolic 
i his daring and lofty course, and emulated his proud 
n their high aspirations for liberty, arc broadly stamped 
face of the land — all furnishing a romance of history 
og the most splendid fictions of the old world ? Most 
yes. 

live not in a land, thank Heaven, where our poetry 
jvery five lines, be parenthesised with " God bices the 
if York ! " or every prose essay be tempered for the 
5 ear of royalty, to shackle the operations of reason, 
i the power of imagination, and chill and repress the 
clinations of nature. But on the contrary, we inherit 
ry, every page of whose history is teeming with asso- 
> calculated to awaken and inspire all that nature can 
fancy delineate — where, in thought and action, as free 
roving winds of Heaven, with all the store-houses of 
;dge open for our participation — with all the rich mines 
own intrinsic, unsullied and almost untouched materials 
for appropriation — and with these treasures, these ad- 
os, in our own hands, who should breath a wish to go 
. for hacknied theme?, or sentiments threadbare, mould- 
modeled to suit and sustain the rotten institutions of 
Europe? And who, above all, who calls himself an 
:an, but should spurn at the thought of paying, in this 
in unnecessary reverence to that literature which, 
l its whole round of travels, reviews and other perod- 
i bitterly taunting us with this very servility of imita- 
id pouring upon us its ceaseless showers of detraction 
sehood ? 

all foreign legions, then, go brightening down, 
id cold oblivion's night-cloud veil our own? 
)ok round this land, to faith and firmnesss dear! 
nds no rapt spirit fit incitements here?" 
;hen our literature assume, at once, a character as na- 
as our politic, and we shall, in this respect, become 
ion successful and eminent at home and abroad. 

iuth, crushed to Earth, will rise again — 
The eternal years of God are hers; 
n Error, wounded, writhes in tain, 
And dies amid her worshippers." 
e magnificent lines were quoted two years ago by Mr. 
Forrest, in an eloquent and beautiful oration delivered 
the Democrats of New York, on tho fourth of July, 
proaching festivity has recalled them to mind. A no- 
blimer sentiment, a loftier morality than they convey, 
.•er uttered by the voice of inspiration. Neither an- 
or modern poetry contains a more glowing thought, 
owingly expressed. If Mr. Bryant had never written 
• line, such a stanza would have alone been sulllcient 
ortaliza him. Within its narrow comp iss is held n 
ylume of philosophy. It is a text upon which a thou- 
rmuns might be written. The. English language can- 
ply to the rhetorician a belter example of the compres. 
of thought. Its light is like the light of a star,— one 

bri! ; iant point. Break it u ( — .liffuse it, and its s<pa- 
1 scattered rays would make all luminous the broad 

Heaven. 

Tho Franklin Lyceum celebrate the si.vty-feurtb anni- 
of American Ii, dependence, at the Ringer's Female 
e; exercises to commence at 1--2 past three, P. M. 
■ray, LYj. h.8 been selected to deliver tho oje-iitn, 



TRAVELLING COMPANIONS. 
It is not every story now-a-days that has a moral. The 
following sketch has; and we are induced to print it in the 
hope that it may prove of some advantage to our fellow Go- 
thamitcs, who, during the approaching season, will seek to 
improve their minds and bodies by travel. It differs from 
most narratives in another important point: it is true, every 
word of it. We had it only on second hand, and relate it 
verbatim as it was told us by a friend over a snug wood fire 
last winter. 

" About twenty-five years ago," said he, " some business of 
our firm obliged me to visit Canada. * Our 

party consisted of three besides myself, viz :^ Mr. I , a. 

Pearl street merchant, who hud accompanied me from New 
York, and Messrs. Rogers and Benson, two English gentle- 
men who had been introduced to each other at Kingston. 
As it was summer, we travelled in light caliches. Mr. 

was a very civil and agreeable man, who had seen much 

service in divers wayfarings, and knew that mutual accommo- 
dation was the only principle which could render a journey 
comfortable; but Rogers and Benson were the worst matched 
associates imaginable. 

" Rogers was what is usually called ' a young sprig of aristo- 
cracy.' His parents were originally poor, but he was a dis- 
tant relative of a noble lord, and on this fortunate circum,- 
stance formed mighty plans of future success. His pretensions 
to a place in fashionable society, which were somewhat equiv- 
ocal, he nevertheless carried through by dint of the most 
consummate impudence and the liberal expenditure of a small 
fortune which was left him in a lucky moment by some maid- 
en aunt. As however nil his labor was of the species denomi- 

course of a few -years he found his strong box getting low, 
and being somewhat troubled by importunate creditors, lis 
suddenly " pulled up stakes" and embarked for Canada, there 
to rusticate awhile and devise some plan to recruit his shat- 
tered fortunes. That he talked very magnificently about 
earls, dukes and marquises, Regent's Park. Almacks, and the 
like, and that he entertained a sovereign contempt for what- 
ever was plebrian and vulgar, i. e. useful you imay suppose as 
a matter of course. /f/ "~J ? ff p 

" Benson, on the contrary, was essentially a business man 
in the strictest sense of the term. He was a partner in the 
house of Brandram & Co., an extensive London firm which 
dealt in, tar, paint, oil, and such like commodities. It was 
some business of this establishment which had brought him to 
Canada, and they could not have chosen a more faithful 
agent ; for his whole soul seemed devoted to the interests of 
the firm, which was with him almost an object of veneration. 
Historians tell us that one of the German emperors had so 
high an opinion of the power and resources of the French 
kingdom, that he once said, " Si f etais Dieu et avais deux 
fits, le premier serail Dieu el le second roi de France." — 
Could we suppose our friend Benson to have been placed in 
a similar category, he would doubtless have made his second 
son senior partner of the great house of Brandram and Co. 

Two such men were not likely long to agree. Benson was 
disgusted by his companion's endless gabble about high life, 
and his adventures therein, most of which he believed to be 
(as doubtless many of them were) rather apocryphal in their 
character. This, however, he could have borne with patience, 
but a more serious annoyance soon followed. Rogers had 
somehow managed to obtain letters of introduction to several 
of the magnates of the Hudson's Bay Company, which was 
then in all its glory; and, being unwilling to lose this opportu- 
nity of adding to his list of great acquaintances, was continu- 
ally diverging from the road and stopping at this man's house 
and that man's countiy seat, dining with one and supping with 
another, so as frequently to detain our party for some days. 
Benson often expostulated with him on the injustice of detain- 
ing in this unreasonable manner men who were travelling on 
business, and alluded to the prompt despatch required by the 
interests of Brandram oi Co. Upon this Rogers would be- 
come excessively indignant and indulge in various unseemly 
remarks excessively derogatory to the character of the afore- 
said Messrs. Brandram & Co., all which manifestations Ben- 
son, who was a very gentlemanly and withal a very sensible 
man, notwithstanding his excessive amour propre, received 
only with silent contemj t. Rogers on his part was mortally 
offended at Benson's plebeianism, as he called it, his continual 
hurry, his inability to appreciate the joys of fashionable life, 
and above all, his eternal reference to the house of Brand- 
ram & Co. 

Things could not go on long at this rate, and it is not sur- 
prising that before we reached our journey's end, the parties' 
came to an open rupture, which happened on this wise. 

Rogers entertained to its fullest extent that false notion so 
common among a certain class of Englishmen, that patriotism 
required him to despise every thing that was not English, and 
more especially every thing that was French, the language of 
course included. Accordingly he was utterly ignorant of the 
French language, and was thus in a great measure dependent 
on Benson, with whom he was nevertheless angry for availing 
himself of his knowledge in this respect. Benson, who wished 
to make the best nse of his time, was continually questioning 
the boy who drove them as to the general state of the country, 
the condition of the people, and whatever prominent objects 
attracted his attention as they passed along. All this was gall 
and wormwood to Rogers. 

" Benson;" exclaimed he at length, "why are you aiwayg 
jabbering with that young vagabond? One would think you 
were a Frenchman yourself; you're always parlez-vooing with 
these fellows." 

■■ xvir. jtt.ogers7 S "replied the other, "T appYeh'Cild'thata-man 
ought not to travel through a country with his eyes shut. I 



There will, therefore, be a general Congress of the " Powers 
of Europe " assembled at Utica, on this most memorable oc- 
casion ; for that noble scion of the lordly house of Shaftsbury, 
The Right Honorable J. F. C. Effingham, has deter- 
mined to wrangle his own cause, on the demurrer to his ac- 
tion for libel, against some of your New-York editors ! 

It is well known in these parts, that for the last six months, 
meteorological observations (on the plan of Professor Espy) 
have been made at "The Hall," to ascertain the coming 
storm. When the waters of the mighty Otsego have been 
lashed into characteristic* fury, the great orator of Otsego has 
been seen regularly on the beach, like Demosthenes of old on 
the sea shore, preaching with might and main, for the great 
fight at tho Carriers, in the Tilt Court of this our city. The 
novel spectacle of a great novelin, arguing his own great 
cause in propria persona?, will be exhibited to his admiring 
" countrymen," and the delegates of " the powers of Europe.'' 
The slings and arrows of outrageous editors will be hurled 
back on their devoted heads. Oh ye of the great city ! — ye, 
who live amongst Babylonish bricks and Egyptian granite — 
hasten to the green banks of the Mohawk ; but I pray you 
bring your tents, your bag and baggage and field equipage, 
and encamp on the emerald, living, green grass — for beds you 
will get none. And oh, my countrymen, hearken to the coun- 
sel of the sage — omit not this great, this grand, this glorious 
opportunity, when you shall hear the words of wisdom flow 
from the inspired lips of our most noble, our trusty and well 
beloved, The Right Honorable, J. F. C. Effingham, Ad- 
miral of the Blue and the Buff. 

Come away, come away, hark to the summons, and you 
shall see that brilliant effusion, which the immortal bard 
scratched on a pane of glass, in our Court House, beginning 
thus : 

" Ah me, what perils do environ, 

The man who meddles with the laws ! 
Who gets the hot end of the iron, 

Should he attempt to plead his cause. 
, For bo he hot or be he cool, 

Or be he piprmy or a giant, 
By proverb old he has a ' fool ' 

Unquestionably for his client." 
All the crops here are looking remarkably well, particu- 
larly the cabbages — we shall never see such vegetables again, 
if the present weather last. 

Is ice plenty with you in New-York ? because our innkeep- 
ers have bespoken five hundred calves' heads to be sent up 
packed in ice, in order to furnish mock turtle for the tourna- 
ment. We hare only one snapping turtle in all "the west 
countrie." Most respectfully yours, Paperstocking. 

Has this any reference- to the celebrated "characteristics" of 
C«opor, Earl ef Shaftsbury ?— Ed. New World. 



am seeking information. The interests of the house of Brand- 
ram & Co." 

" D — n the house of Brandram & Co. ! " , interrupted 
Rogers in a passion. " Information ! Have n't you a pair of 
eyes ? Can 't you see ? There 's a house ! there 's a tree ! 
there 's a man and a pig ! What's the use of chattering with 
that little scoundrel '! " 

And thus he went on till Benson became incensed in his 
turn, and at length refused to hold any communication what- 
ever with him ; nor was it long before Rogers felt the want of 
his assistance. The weather gresv hot and the road exces- 
sively dusty, so that their caleche, which was the hindmost, 
was enveloped in the clouds thrown up by ours. Rogers de- 
sired the boy to drive more slowly, but the latter, not under- 
standing him, supposed that he wished to go faster, (English- 
men are generally in a great hurry to get on,) and accordingly 
whipped up his horses, who plunged forward into the very 
middle of what his passenger wished to avoid. 

Rogers swore at the boy for some minutes, and finding this 
only made matters worse, at last deigned to apply to Benson 
for aid. But he poiitively refused, declaring that since his 
companion disliked so much to hear French spoken, he might 
do the best he could without it. 

Or hearing his determination expressed, Rogers became 
excessively ' rantancorous,' as a Western man would say, and 
had serious thoughts of knocking Benson out of the caleche, 
a task for which he was eminently qualified, being naturally 
very strong and, moreover, quite an adept in the noble science 
of pugilism. But considering that such a proceeding could 
hardly be deemed justifiable, arrtl determined to vent his rage 
on some one, he turned once more to the boy, whom he seemed 
to regard as an intentional party in this conspiracy against his 
peace and comfort. 

" Now look bore you young scoundrel," he exclaimed, pre- 
senting a fiit of very aristocratic dimensions in alarming prox 
imity to the nose of the terrified urchin, " do you see this 
sledge hammer? Well, if you do n't do as I tell you and pull 
in the horses, you Ml smell it, that you will, by ; " and the 

concluding oath was lost in the " allons done " of the boy as 
he waved his whip in the air and applied it with all the energy 
he could muster to the backs of his horses, who started off at 
full gallop. 

The next moment the unlucky shaver wa3 seen flying 
through the air, projected by the impetuous fist of Rogers, in 
a parabola of considerable random ; and, falling headforemost 
into a pit by the road side, he stuck there heels uppermost, 
plying his legs vigorously in tho attempt to disengage himself, 
and pouring forth the most dolorous cries for assistance, while 
Rogers seized the reins and stopped the horses, Benson 
meanwhile maintaining his seat with perfect composure. 

Now it chanced chut, ihe boy's father was driver of our ca- 
leche, and hearing his son's fall and consequent cries, he ii 
mediately jumped out and hastened to relieve his recumbent 
offspring from his unpleasant situation. This done, he turned 
to the author of the mischief to demand tho why and 
fore, when a very edifying scene took place between them, the 
Canadian understanding about as much English as Rogers did 
French. At length surmising that the boy might have been 
in some way impertinent to his passenger, the father ex- 
changed places with him, sending the youngster to drive our 
caleche, and taking the hindmost one himself. Rogers was 
now perfectly furious. 

" Now mind yourself you rascal ! " shouted ho to the man, 
" and hold in the horses, or I '11 knock you out as quick as I 
did the boy. That 's all." 

" Va t'en! " quoth the Canadian. Crack,! went the whip, 
and off started the horses. Bang ! went Rogers's fist and out 
tumbled the driver with more precipitation than was alto- 
gether agreeable. 

Confusion now became worse confor.ndod. Both caliches 
stopped and we all jumped out. The driver and his son com- 
pi 'ined most bitterly of their passenger's outrageous conduct 
and Rogers swore at, and offered to fight with, any and every 
body then and there present; and anathematized the whole 
Canadian nation in general and the offending father and son 
in particular, with most tremendous energy. At length 
settled the matter by separating the quarrelsome travellers, 
Rogers and myself exchanging places ; after which we went 
on quietly enough, but the two travelling acquaintances nev 
exchanged another word during our whole journey. 

Errata.— Owing to the hurry with which this (tho Folio) 
Edition of the New World was printed, in order to be sufli 
ciently early to reach neighboring cities before the fourth in 
slant, some errors of typography will he found in Mr. Dewey' 
Introductory Lecture before the Apollo Association. They 
are such, however, as the reader will easily detect — ' that 
same ' is printed instead of ' that scene,' ' Laveroon' instead 
of ' Laoco*n,' and near the head of the third column ' dest: 
nutio.-i' instead of distinction.' There are a few other errors 
which are literal. They will all be corrected in the Quarto 
Edition. 
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iplainy, that, while we 
profess to be. neutral in politics, we frequently admit articles 
prejudicial to the Whigs. This may he. Then* is doubtless 
much to censure in both parties, and if in an honest attempt to 
steer impartially between them, we sometimes trespass more 
upon one side than on another, the error is rather accidental 
tli in intentional. The best proof that the reproach of our cor- 
respondent is unmerited is, perhaps, the fact that wo receive 
quite as many GQmplaJnts. touching tki Jnfrin§<;matt8 elf PMr 



THE ASHES OF NAPOLEON. 

We confess that \re were disappointed on learning that the 
remains of Na;*oleon were to be translated from St. Helena 
to Paris. We agree with a writer in the last number of 
Frazer's Magazine, that if the true sublime were consulted 
they would be allowed to remain in their ocean sepulchre. — 
There waa somcuhing congenial with the mighty conqueror's 
fate in such a resting place. Not more proudly does St. He- 
lena tower on its eternal rocks above the waste of the ocean, 
than does tho ferns of Napoleon above the names of the pre- 
sent century. Jj / // /j ^ 

" In Pagan mythology, Sicil/was wot more decidedly the 
burial-place of Enoelu.lu* tlmi. St. Helc.r.a is that of the giant 
disturber of our own generation. There lies he alone — quite 
alone — a mark for all who sail along the watery ways. All 
who 

"Oh tho trading flood 
Through the wide Ethiopian to the Cnpc, 
Ply stemming nightly to the Pole" — 
all whose thoughts turn to the shores of America or Africa — 
all who go down in shios, or think -t?£-v/;.t.derir»jr o-ver the facft 
of the deep, — to them is the^tomb or^Napoleon vividly pre- 
"schLT _ TTo~6ne passes St. Helerra^wuhout visiting the willows 
waving over him. Sorry, indeed, is the tasto which would 
remove him from this sublime dwelling to make him an ad- 
ditional attraction among the tinsel mummeries of Paris — to 
eonfound him with the melodramatic sorrows, the tawdry 
immortelles of Pere k Chaise — to degrade him from being 
the genius loci of one of the great landmarks of the world, to 
become an additional raree-show to gratify a cockney curiosi- 
ty, and share the glories ef an opera dancer." To us these 
remarks are extremely just, if not in a political, certainly in 
a poetical point of view. 

The following suggestions are also full of point. No one 
can deny their justice and their foroe : — 

Napoleon is much safer in St. Helena than he would bo in 
Paris. At present, indeed, he is the popular idol. Any in- 
sult to his bones just now would be followed by vengeance 
rapid and unsparing. But who can say that, this feeling will 
last? Vidcsnejlli mi, said the shrewd Alexander VI. to his 
son, Caisar Borgia, as they entered a town on his road to 
Rome, shortly after his elevation to the papal chair, and found 
the inhabitants busily occupied in pulling down a gibbet, on 
which his effigy had been swinging, to replace it by a statue 
in his honor, — Vidcsne,fUimi, qunntulum interest inter pa- 
tibulum et slatuam ? — How slight is tho difference between 
a gallows and a statue? 

We cannot forget, that "the legitimate kings of France" 
were, in an excess of Jacobin fury, torn out of their graves, 
their tombs demolished, and their remains scattered to the 
winds, amid every mark of insult and dkgrace. We do not. 
forget, that among them was Henri Quatre, once as great a 
favorite of France as Napoleon is now ; a man who certainly 
had not commanded as large armies, but wdio in his cam- 
paigns had given every proof of tactical and strategical abili- 
ty, and wfao in the more chivalrous additions of a soldier, 
grace, wit, generosity, personal daring, and gay gallantry — 
qualities most adapted lo win and retain popular all'ection — 
far outstripped hi* more diplomatic, and scientific successor; 
who brought to an end a wasting civil war, and laid the basis 
for a consolidation of France ; who, as 

" De son pcuplc le vamqu*ur et le pore," 
was the hero of the only epic French poem, and that poem, 
too, written by one of the gods of Jacobin idolatry, Voltaire, 
then placed in a sort of hero worship in the Parthenon : and 
yet this Henri Quatre, long the honored theme of "tradition, 
legend, tale and song,"— -the bright exemplar of all that was 
gallant, and brilliant, and valiant in French history, was 
dragged from his cerements, and his embalmed body, pre- 
senting still a semblance of life, exposed to the brutal abomi- 
nations of a ruffian mob ; until, at last, his mustache having 
been hacked off by a soldier — un soldat de la France, — that 
form, which had been the earthly temple of his noble spirit, 
was trampled into its original clay by the hoof's of the liberal- 
ized regenerators ©f Europe ! Could they have feund Char- 
lemagne, his remains would have experienced precisely the 
same treatment. What is to ensure a safer perpetuity of fa- 
vor for the relics of Napoleon ? 

LIFE BOATS AT STRIKER'S BAY. 

Nothing is more delightful during this sultry weather than 
an afternoon's drive to Striker's Bay. It lie ; just the right 
distance from the city — and near it rise, the most beautiful 
uplands, laid tastefully out into pleasure grounds, and sur- 
mounted by a pretty white cottage, which, though not large, 
has rooms enough in it for the accommodation of the quiet 
and elegant people to whom Striker's Bay is a favorite place 
of resort. " Loafers" never drive to this secluded spot. One 
visit is quite enough for them ; they never desire to make a 
second — for little is to be found congenial to their tastes. 

Besides natural advantages of scenery and excellent enter- 
tainment for visiters, the Striker's Bay House offers to the 
curious and intelligent a singular additional object of attrac- 
tion. Its landlord is the ingenious and benevolent Francis, 
the inventor of the life boats. His establishment for the build- 
ing of these boats is in the vicinity; and loungers on the 
grounds are often gratified with the exhibition of his triumph 
in mechanical skill. We were ourselves, a few days since, 
the gratified witness of experiments with a life-boat. They 
were perfectly successful. All efforts to sink or submerge it 
in water were in vain— it still rode like the halcyon, buoyant 
on the top of the wave. 

Wo arc surprised to think that this wonderful and, ; 
may say, complete invention has not won for Mr. Francis a 
wider, a nobler reputation. Had he been in England, he 
would have been presented with a splendid gratuity and h 
received honorary distinctions without number. But 
nevertheless believe that he only requires to be known to be 
appreciated as he deserves. Go then, reader, to Striker's Bay 
one of these warm afternoons, and while you arc enjoy 
ice cream and the refreshing breezes, examine the claims of 
the inventor of the life boat to be esteemed a public benefactor 
Ask yourself if the owners of any vessel in our port are ex 
cusable in sending her to sea without one of these sure life 
saving contrivances. Ponder over the fate of the Poland and 
other similar catastrophes and the danger to which passen- 
gers are exposed, who are provided with no other means of 
security than such frail fabrics as arc now carried to sea. 

No person should consent to go as a passenger in any vessel, 
which is unprovided with these boats. It is an erroneous 
idea that their cost is large : they are sold by Mr. Francis at 
a price very ht:le exceeding that of the ordinary shallops, 
which are plied in this harbor. 

Bo/. — The story of th.> i 
again revived. It probably 



conflagration of his large printing and publishing establish- 
ment in Washington. This catastrophe of course impeded 
the issuing of the Magazine, and thwarted certain plans for 
its future conduct. The June number, however, appears be- 
fore the close of the month and gives us not the usual variety 
of articles, but a few written with due discretion and ability. 
They are not light enough for the general reader; and, if wo 
may be alU*Kcd i to offer ^advice, we would suggest to Mr. 
Langtree thejnfei^persing' of^a large number of poetic effu- 
sions and imaginative articles, in tho shape of stories or es- 
says. The Political Portrait (with an engraving) given in 
this number is of Benjamin Tappan, Senator from Ohio. 

DCP We learn that Harper & Brothers will publish in the 
course of the present week, a novel by Charles Fenno Hoff- 
man Esq. ; and we cannot but promise our readers in advanco 
a rich treat. Some reminiscences in our revolutionary history 
form the groundwork of the plot, and the exciting incidtnts of 
savage life and guerilla warfare are depicted in tho most 
graphic manner. We do not know an American writer who 
can depict the rich scenery of our forest glados with the truth 
and beauty of the author of " Wintor in the West." Ho 
fairly revels among the rich ssenery of our country ; and we 
predict for this forthcoming romance a host of admiring 
readers. 

Natural History of Quadrupeds. — This is the one hun 
dred and fourth volume of Harper's Family Library — and a 
much more useful and agreeable one it is, in every way, than the 
last, which was called " Outline History of the Fine Arts." 
It wonld be high praise to call this volume as good as that 
was indifferent. For all that we know, both volumes may be 
by the same author; but if they are, nothing can be more evi- 
dent than that he well understands quadrupeds and knows 
little or nothing about the " Fine Arts." 

The New-York Review. — This work, under tho charge 
of its present able and learned editor, promises to become the 
leading critical journal of the United States. We have had the 
privilege of examining the July number, and find it excellent. 
Several of the most distinguished scholars and writers i.n the 
country have contributed to its pages. Every man who de- 
sires to improve and elevate the literature of our country 
should subscribe for this Review. 

KP The American edition of Bentley's Miscellany for 
June, is promptly upon our table, and in good season. Th 
number is a good one, as we have elsewhero said. 

" The American Citizen's Manual of Reference" is the title 
of a useful and well-arranged work published by Hxdley, and 
for sale at French's, in Fulton street. It is a compreherisive 
view — historical, statistical, typographical and political, of 
tho United States, and tho several States and Territories. 
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03° Mr. Cooper's law suits do not so fully occupy his timo 
as to prevent the employment of his pen in the field of fiction. 
Ho has now in press a novel entitled " Mercedes of Castile, 
or tk Voyage, i 9 Cat^ny," m\c\ t,o he full of adventure. 



©l)c political IDorUr. 

BANKRUPT BILL PASSED. 

It will be seen by the following extract that this important 
bill has had its final reading in the Senate : 

The Bankrupt Bill, we are happy to announce, has at 
length finally passed the Senate, though by a majority of only 
2 votes — yeas 21 to nays 19. It has now to pass the ordeal 
of the other House, and wc can only say, " God send it a 
happy deliverance." As some of our readers may be sur- 
prised at the thinness of the Senate's Yote on this important 
measure, it may be proper to state that several Senators being 
under the necessity of being absent from the city to-day, they, 
according to Parliamentary usage, recently followed in Con- 
gress, prevailed upon members on the opposite side to pair 
off with them on this question. — [National Intelligencer of 
June 2G. 

-Id 3 The following,- according, to -the- report in the Globe, is 
the manner in which a proposition in tho House on Friday to 
take upTlie Bankrupt Billpasscd by the Senate was received: 

Mr. Sergeant asked the general consent of the House to 
take up the bill called the Bankrupt Bill, for the purpose of 
having it referred and printed. 

Cries of no, no, from all parts of the hall. 

An Important Decision in Illinois. — We learn from 
the Republican that the Supreme Court of Illinois, lately in 
session at Springfield, have pronounced their decision in tho 
case so long and ably argued at the previous term of the court. 
The case involved the right, under the Constitution of the 
State, of an alien to vote. The Court affirmed the judgment 
of the Circuit Court, which declared that an alien had not the 
right to vote. Illinois and Michigan are the only states of the 
Union in which this privilege has been accorded to citizens 
not naturalized. So far as the first named state is concerned, 
this construction of the Constitution can no longer prevail. 

03" The Hon. Wm. L. Storrs, appointed Judge of tho Su- 
perior Court of Connecticut, has resigned his seat in Con- 
gress. 

TWENTY-SIXTH CONGRESS. 

Washington, June 25. 

In Senate the following bills were read three times, and 
passed. 

The bill further supplemental to an act entitled " An act to 
abolish imprisonment for debt in certain cases," passed Feb- 
ruary 24, 1830. 

The bill to enable the United States to discharge liens and 
encumbrances upon any real estate which now is, or hereafter 
may become, the property of the United States. 

System of Bankruptcy. — The bill to establish a uniform 
system of bankruptcy throughout the United States having 
been read a third time, and verbally altered in several places, 
on suggestion of Mr. Wall — 

Mr. Tappan brielly expressed hi:* reasons for voting against 
the bill, the chief of which was understood to be that it was 
expedient and best, to leave the whole matter to the States. 

Mr. Anderson spoke at some length in strong and decided 
opposition to the bill, especially as a violation of contracts, 
greatly injurious and unjust to the banks and the merchants, 
and tending directly to the propagation of bankruptcy. 

Mr. Lumpkin briefly assigned his reasons for voting against 
this measure. He described the only useful credit as that 
which rests exclusively on a good reputation for energy, in- 
dustry, and integrity ; remarked on the great difficulties of the 
subject; said he had waited to seo what this bill would be 
made before deciding to vote either for it or against it ; and 
now, when it was consummated, and he had fully considered 
it, it was his firm belief that it would do more harm than good 
to debtors and creditors. 

Mr. Wall having remarked that, on this subject, he had 
been particularly the object of attack and misrepresentations 
abroad, but that he hoped to have been exempt from it in the 
Senate itself, stated that, during his absence, the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Webster) had misquoted him by 
ascribing to him the use of the phrase " engaged in trade" 
instead of the phrase " engaged in trading," which latter 
pluase Mr. Wall maintained was popular, and applicable to 
all, while the former was strictly technical, and applicable 
only to the mercantile classes. 

Mr. Webster, in explanation, remarked that the honorable 
Senator had maintained throughout, as a great principlo of tho 
bill, that it must be confined exclusively to traders, or at least 
to those who should be included in the class of traders by an 
act of legislation. The Senator accordingly, in the first 
draught of his bill, had used the phrase " engaged in the bu- 
siness of trading." This he had changed to "engaged in 
trade," and afterwards to " engaged in trading." As under 
the circumstances Mr. W. could see no difference in the mean- 
ing of these phrases, he had not been particular in his selec- 
tion. It was subsequent to Mr. W.'s remarks that the Sena- 
tor from New-Jersey changed the expression to " engaged in 
buying or selling." Besides, Mr. W.'s remarks were predi- 
cated mainly on the speech of the honorable Senator, which 
Mr. W. had not yet seen in print, and which, perhaps, when 
it should appear, would furnish ground for further explana- 
tion. 

Mr. Wall now spoke at some length in opposition to tho 
bill. 

Mr. Henderson said this bill was not such, of all others, as 
most challenged his approbation. Against its compulsory 
process he could not too earnestly protest. He disapproved 
of that feature, in lolo, and did not believe it could ever ope- 
rate for good. The power of the states, in respect to the re- 
dress of the creditor against his debtor, was already ample, 
and in his opinion demanded no aid from Congress. But, in 
this opinion, he had been overruled by a majority in tho Sen- 
ate. He submitted to that decision from necessity. But this 
bill contained the essential and salutary powGr, the redeeming 
posver, of breaking the prisoner's chains and setting the cap- 
tive free — a power which no state could exercise. This con- 
sideration alone reconciled him to the measure ; and in his 
judgment, overbalancod tho objectionable principles it adopt- 
ed, and furnished a preponderating apology for the federal 
machinery it necessarily put in operation. He should, there- 
fore, vote for the bill. 

Mr. Young said he had examined with great care the re- 
cords of the Supreme Court on this subject, and he had found 
that, unless Congress should interfere, a large portion of debt- 
ors would be wholly without remedy. Mr. Young read some 
extracts which went to show that by the exertion ef the whole 
power of the states, there could bo no discharge of the bank- 
rupt debtor, except in cases between citizens of the same 
state. 

The bill now passed by the following vote : 

Yeas — Messrs. Clayton, Davis, Dixon, Henderson, Hun- 
tington, Knight, Mouton, Nicholas, Norvell, Phelps, Porter 
Rubles, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, Walker, 
Webster, White, Williams, Wri-ht, Young— 21. 

Nays— Messrs— Allen, Anderson, Benton, Brown, Buch- 
anan. Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Cuthberl, Hubbard, King, 
Linn, Lumpkin, Pi-rco, Kuane, Robinson, Smith of Conn., 
Sturgeon, Tappan, Wail— 19. 

House of Kepkesentatives. — The House resolved itself 
into committee of the whole on the Sub-treasury bill. 

Mr. Serg'-ant resumed his remarks in opposition to the bill, 
and concluded a: half past one o'clock. 

When Mr. S. had concluded, live gentlemen sprang to their 
feet to obtain the Hour — and the fortunate competitor was 

Mr" W. Cost Johnson, who, however, expressed himself 
willing to yield to any gentleman who thought ho could con- 
clude by the usual hour of recess. 

Mr. Hastings, of Ohio, availing himself of tho. courtesy, 
proceeded, tQ re^td. a spqeeh if* favor of the bill, 



